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POLITICAL HISTORY, 


CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO THE DURABILITY OF OUR REPUBLIC. 


THE science of political economy is the science of good govern- 
ment; it seeks the happiness of the people by the discovery and 
application of the principles of wisdom drawn from the political 
history of governments ancient and modern. 

We shall not explore the wide field opened by this subject, but 
confine our attention principally to the governments called republics. 

The defenders of monarchy in Europe have for ages derided 
republics, declaring them incapable of duration. Men of this class, 
of great talents and ability, have boldly affirmed that liberty is a 
suicide, a promoter of sedition, and an enemy of good order and 
morals. They say that the democracy of Athens, though splendid 
in arts and in arms, isno more; that the republic of Rome lives only 
in history and the mouldering monuments of Italy. The Italian 
republics of the middle ages, Venice, Florence and Genoa, are gone, 
say they, and so are the magnificent republics of England, France 
and Holland. From these premises they deduce the gloomy pre- 
diction that the American republic, the last hope of liberty, is soon 
to follow its departed, kindred republics. Hence nullification and 
other fanatical political fancies, have been proclaimed in Europe 
as the pall-bearers attending the funeral of the American republic. 
Thanks to the great and benificent Ruler of the universe, though 
the death is gazetted, the American republic yet lives, and we firm- 
ly belive will live to attend the funeral of all the monarchies of 
Europe. 

It is proposed ist, to show that all ancient governments were alike 
mutable, and that monarchies have no peculiar stabiliiy. 

2d. That Athens, Rome, Venice, Florence, and other miscalled 
republics have no analogy to the government of the United States. 
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3d. That the government of the United States is based on prin- 
ciples of intelligence, morality and freedom, capable of self-preser- 
vation. 

First, let us examine the stability of monarchies. Where is the 
Assyrian monarchy, seated at Babylon, with all the pomp of pride 
and power? The throne is dust, and “ Babylon the great is fallen.” 
Not a column of her palaces remains, and beasts prowl over her 
tomb. Where is Palmyra, with her kings? The traveler seats 
himself amid her temples in ruins, and moralizes over the instability 
of all earthly grandeur. Where is the Persian monarchy of Darius 
and Xerxes? Broken by the iron sceptre of the victorious Alexan- 
der, the fragments of this mighty empire have floated down the 
stream of time and are gone. And where is the wide spread em. 
pire of Alexander the great? Nothing remains of this vast mon- 
archy! his death dissolved it; his funeral was the funeral of the 
empire. The Greek historians and sculptors have given us our 
knowledge of the existence of Alexander and his exploits. Many 
of these Greek statues of Alexander may be seen in Italy, sad me- 
morials of the instability of monarchies, and of the fading glory of 
this monarch of monarchs. A 

Where are the Ptolemies and their great Egyptian empire? 
Where are Semiramis and her victorious armies? The Pyramids of 
the desert containing a few embalmed bodies, are the tombs of the 
Ptolemies and their proud dominion? Change upon change has fol- 
lowed, until in our day the victorious Napoleon, leading the armies 
of France, has gained the title of conqueror of the Pyramids. 
Where is the Roman empire, covering Italy, Spain, Gaul, Britain, 
Germany, Greece, Syria, Egypt and other regions? Where are 
the Cesars? Behold the unsightly ruins of their palaces at Rome, 
fit emblems of their departed power. Constantine in a later day 
claimed to have seen a fiery cross in the heavens, announcing the 
favor of the Most High ; but it rested not on hisempire. The Goth, 
the Vandal, the Hun, the Saracen, the Turk, have swept over the 
Roman empire, and her greatness and glory are departed. The 
statues now remaining in the museums of Italy are all that remain 
of the Roman emperors, and the Roman empire. As we wander 
among these monarchies, we read instability graven on every broken 
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fragment. If the republics, so called, of the past, were perishing 
and mutable, not one has gone to its tomb without finding an em- 
balmed monarchy a prior occupant of its resting place. 

If the monarchists of our day had been content to leave undis- 
turbed the mingled ashes of those dead empires and republics, we 
should not have disturbed them. Since, after the manner of the 
ancient Egyptians, they have summoned the dead for trial, we pur- 
sue our investigation. 

We have shown that the monarchies of the past have perished. 
We proceed to show that the ancient republics, and those of the 
middle ages have no analogy to the government of the United 
States. 

The only free government of antiquity was the Athenian. With- 
out regarding her short intervals of tyranny, we will examine her 
as a democracy. Athens is supposed to have been founded by 
Theseus, about the year 1556, before Christ. Theseus, like Romu- 
lus, claimed descent from the gods, and they certainly seem to have 
been kindred spirits, as they both carried off females by violence, 
and performed such other gallant exploits as showed relationship to 
Jupiter, Venus, and other equally worthy supposed divinities. 

The frame of the Athenian government was simply this: the 
executive power, about 1070 years before Christ, was vested in an 
Archon appointed for life. After 316 years the office became de- 
cennial; and afterwards nine Archons were elected annually. Of 
these, the chief, by way of eminence, was called “’The Archon of 
Eponymus;” and the second, Bazileus or king, and he had the 
charge of religion. The others had their respective duties. The 
union of the priestly with the executive office is here the same; 
which we now witness at St. Peters’ in Rome. In this most essen- 
tial point, as well as the plurality of the executive, we find two fatal 
errors, sufficient to destroy any frame of government, however ex. 
cellent in other particulars. 

The Constitution of the United States is free from these self-de- 
stroying principles. 

With such an executive and powers possessed by the people, and 
variously distributed, Solon, the great law-giver of Athens, was 
called to the work of reform. He was offered the kingly office, 
which he declined, saying, “equality causes no war.” This noble 
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patriot was bred a merchant, and the wisdom of his laws shows that 
he was a practical man of business, who had read his lessons of 
human life and civil polity among the living, and not in worm-eaten 
folios, the oracles of monkish statesmen. He vested the powers of 
peace and war, and appeals from the. areopagus and other tribunals, 
in a general assembly of the people. The areopagus, a high 
court, he composed of such persons as had been archons, of whom 
he was one. ‘To restrain the licentiousness of freedom, he created 
a council or senate of four hundred, by which all matters were to 
be considered before they were laid before the general assembly of 
the people. He.intended by this arrangement, to create a regulated 
freedom for Athens. The result was, that the general assembly of 
the people became by degrees all powerful in its legislative and ju- 
dicial character. Before this assembly daily appeared. her great 
orators and statesmen, and the people in a body decided instantly 
questions of peace and war, and adjudged finally questions of law. 
Hence arose the ostracism which banished Aristides, Themistocles, 
and other distinguished Athenians. Hence arose the power of the 
orators, and the temptation to corrupt them, as they swayed the de- 
cisions of the people. Even the great Demosthenes was bribed; a 
gold cup and twenty talents were given him on one occasion. The 
next day he went to the assembly with wool and bandages about his 
neck, and when called on to speak, made signs that he had lost his 
voice; a wit standing by, said, “It was no common hoarseness he 
had got in the night, but a hoarseness brought on by swallowing 
gold and silver.” Orators were bought as we in our day buy print- 
ing presses; and Persian and Macedonian gold purchased them up 
as wanted. ‘Though the Athenians were intelligent as a people 
could be, in the days of darkness prior to the discovery of the art of 
printing ; yet, when it is recollected that the people were divided 
into four orders, and that the lowest, the Thetes, excluded from 
offices, had a right to vote in a general assembly, the hasty and 
rash acts of that assembly, acting by the advice of some favorite 
orator, are not singular. This immediate action of the people 

without representation, was a fatal error. ‘The constitution of the 
United States is free from it. In the end it gave the reins to cor- 
ruption in Athens. The gold of Persia and Philip destroyed her 
liberty by purchase of her orators. 
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Solon promoted industry, commerce, manufactures and the me- 
chanic arts. He made the latter honorable by special regulations. 
These arts are always honored in free states. 

Imprisonment for debt was not allowed, and discharge from cer- 
tain debts granted. Considering that this was about 530 years be- 
fore Christ, it is impossible to restrain our admiration for the bene- 
volence of his laws. The effect of these humane laws are seen in 
the acts of the people. So intelligent were they, that a market 
woman could detect the slightest error in pronouncing the refined 
Attic; and so humane, that a boy was put to death for picking out 
the eyes of a bird. They had no barbarous sports. The Olym- 
pian and Isthmian games were chariot races, and trials of personal 
strength and skill, well calculated to produce a perfect physical de- 
velopement. The people delighted most in the intellectual, poetical 
and scenic entertainments of their theatres, brilliantly furnished by 
the genius of Euripides, Aeschylus and others. No barbarous 
murder of beasts and gladiatorial slaughters of men were witnessed 
in free, beautiful and accomplished Athens. It was reserved for 
brutal Rome to erect her coliseum to entertain her emperors and 
her lords and ladies with the agonies of dying men and animals. 
The effect of Solon’s laws was beneficent and elevating. Great 
and glorious Athens! In thy elegant march of intellect, thou wast 
nobly sustained by Socrates, Solon, Plato, Aristotle, Thucidides, 
Xenophon, Aristides, Themistocles, Cimon, Alcibiades, Pericles, 
Praxitiles, Phidias, Demosthenes, and a cloud of other great men, 
whose genius has given thee immortality. Philosophy, history, 
poetry, sculpture and architecture resided in free Athens; and the 
victories of Platea, Marathon and Salamis prove the Athenian 
bravest of the brave. The victory of Salamis is characteristic. 
Athens could not be defended against the hosts of Xerxes ; and the 
Athenians, by the advice of Themistocles, took to their ships, re- 
solved to live and die freemen. ‘They carried free Athens in their 
hearts, though they left the parthenon and the academy behind, 
and they gained a splendid victory over greatly superior forces; 
illustrating, as at Platea, the irresistible power of freemen fighting 
for liberty and their country. Yes, Athens, with her tumultuous 
liberty, stands first among the nations of antiquity. In Italy, exqui- 
site Grecian statues and the ruins a splendid Grecian temples may 
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be seen, and the works of her intellectual sons are in our hands. The 
monuments of Athens will bear her name with honor to the latest 
posterity. Athens! with all thy errors, we love thee. Peace and 
honor be with thee! 

We pass to Rome, sometimes called a republic. The traveler 
who visits this ancient capitol of the world, can read her history in 
the ruins of the monumental city. Her forum reminds us of the 
turbulent efforts of the people for freedom and equality, while the 
Capitoline hill recalls the hereditary powers of a tyrannical and cor- 
rupt senate. ‘The Pantheon shadows forth the dark mythology of 
Rome, while the column of Trajan, surmounted by the statue of St. 
Peter, shows us that the Roman government, resting on a false 
theology, was necessarily overthrown by Christianity. The amphi- 
theatre of Vespasian, 1616 feet in circumference, proclaims the 
character of the Roman people. In this coliseum were exhibited 
gladiatorial fights and bloody contests of men and animals, for the 
amusement of the depraved and barbarous Romans. If a govern- 
ment is to be judged by its effect on the pecple, we can safely con- 
demn the Roman civil polity. The coliseum was provided with an 
aqueduct to wash away the torrents of blood shed there. And his- 
tory tells us of kings and queens led in chains to Rome to grace 
her military triumphs, who died soon after by starvation in the 
Mamertine dungeons. But, Rome, we ‘will not condemn thee un- 
heard: we arraign thee for trial. We will see whether this govern- 
ment, whose wars were expeditions for pillage and robbery, and 
whose private amusements were murder and blood shed, has any 
claim to be a republic. We will not quote contemporanenus his- 
tory, as the Parthian act of pouring molten gold down the throat 
of the captive triumvir Crassus, to prove that plunder was deemed 
by other nations the object of the wars of Rome. We will test her 
government by its structure, as well as by its effect. ; 

Rome was founded by Romulus, 753 years before Christ. It is 
said that he and his brother Remus were nursed by a wolf. There 
may be seen in the museum of the Capatoline Hill, a bronze 
wolf giving nourishment to them, according to the fable. The old 
Romans by this work, it would seem, have intended to give poster- 
ity the key to their savage disposition. Before the building of the 
city was complete, Romulus killed his brother Remus. To supply 
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his followers with wives, he caused the Sabine women to be seized 
by force. These are the mothers of the Scipios and Cesars. 
The executive office was vested in an elective king, chosen for life. 
Romulus chose one hundred of the chief citizens to compose a senate 
and king’s council. This was the origin of the Patrician order of 
hereditary nobility in Rome. Afterwards one hundred Sabines 
were added, and the whole number of senators is said to have risen 
at last to three hundred. 

The Plebians or common people assumed the power of sanction- 
ing the laws passed by the king and senate. The election of a 
king, and questions of peace and war, were passed upon by the peo- 
ple by way of confirmation. 

Romulus made augury or divination, by observation of the flight 
of birds and the entrails of beasts, with some supposed divinities ap- 
pended, the religion of the state. And to insure a complete union 
of priestly and executive power, he decreed that no election should 
be had, or enterprise undertaken, without first consulting the augurs. 
Hence the augurs always prophesied according to the executive 
will. 

The savage Romulus decreed to fathers, absolute power over the 
lives of and fortunes of their children. They could sell or imprison 
them at any time of their lives, and without regard to their rank or 
station. 

Wives were forbid to separate from their husbands, but their hus- 
bands could divorce them at pleasure, and in some cases put them 
to death—a law worthy of such a legislator. 

He divided the people into classes according to their trades. 

About the year 508 before Christ, Tarquin was expelled, and the 
kingly office abolished. And now comes, what is called the repub- 
lic of Rome. The senate seized on most of the executive power, 
though it was nominally vested in two senators, called consuls, an- 
nually chosen by the centuries of the people. It was long before 
any plebian became eligible to the office of consul. And the office 
was always held by the tools of the senate, until the power of that 
tyrannical and corrupt oligarchy was overthrown by Cesar. Pom. 
pey represented that interest, and fell with it about forty-seven years 
before Christ. But he is avenged by the fall of Cesar at the foot 
of his statue, and by the vilification of Cesar by Roman historians 
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in the interest of the senate. For they have sought to identify the 
senate with the interests of liberty, and to decorate that ingrate tool 
of the senate, Brutus, with the title of deliverer of his country and 
champion of Liberty. History shows that the oppressions of the 
senate were constantly pressing on the people, and producing 
insurrections. To obtain redress, they rose about the 260th 
year of the city, and compelled the senate to allow the establish- 
ment of “'Tribunes of the people.” They were at first five and 
afterwards ten, and elected annually by the people. They had 
their seats before the doors of the capitol, and being called, examin. 
ed every decree of the senate, and approbated by signing the letter 
T, or annulled by endorsing “veto.” 

The patrician historians call the tribunes seditious, often unjustly. 
The famous Gracchi, tribunes of the people, grandsons of Scipio, 
were alike distinguished for their eloquence, and their hatred of ty- 
ranny. ‘These friends of the people supported the Lycinian and 
other popular laws, and both fell by senatorial violence. Upon 
the Capitoline hill, Tiberius Gracchus, while addressing an as- 
sembly was attacked and killed, together with three hundred au- 
ditors, by armed senators and their adherents. The senators 
had siezed on the public lands, and these Gracchi claimed an equal 
division of the lands, giving the people a share with the senators, 
The senators charged Tiberius Gracchus with aspiring to a crown, 
because he promoted a most just agrarian law. Caius Gracchus 
was pursued to the death, because he was an honest reformer. He 
inquired into the corruptions of the senate. He found the whole 
body of the senate guilty of bribery, extortion, and sale of offices. 
He in consequence proposed a law, transferring cognizance of 
corrupt magistrates from the senate to the knights. 

At various periods, to put down the people or defend the state, 
the senate appointed a dictator with absolute power, thus silencing 
the laws. 

This is an outline of the frame of the monarchy and oligarchy of 
Rome, one of the most detestable and tyrannical governments that 
ever existed, which, by a strange misnomer, has been called a re. 
public. 

In the offices of king and dictator, in the hereditary patrician no- 
bility, possessing all legislative power, except such as the tribunes 
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of the people could extort from these rich and powerful nobles, in 
the creation of patrician consuls, executors of senatorial will, in the 
union of church with state, we find no analogy to the great and 
glorious republic of these United States, where all men are born free 
and equal. 

We come now to the Italian republics of the middle ages. Flo- 
rence, Venice and Genoa, during the middle ages, were called re- 
publics. The dawn of modern civilization was in these states. 
The Italian mind awoke in that period, and made honorable exertion 
for liberty. But tyranny, reposing on the ignorance and supersti- 
tion of the mass of the people, triumphed. 

Florence. As the traveler wanders through this modern Athens, 
this beautiful city seems a fit residence for liberty. Investigation of 
her records, however, shows that she has suffered the extremes of 
anarchy and despotism. During the middle ages, the people of this 
supposed republic were divided into nobility and common people, 
and the common people into trades differing in dignity; and the 
endless contentions of these orders were often attended with blood- 
shed. So ignorant were the Florentines, that at one time they 
established the principle that there should be rotation in office by lot, 
rolling up each citizen in his turn. This levelling shows the igno- 
rance of the Florentines of the principles.of self-government. The 
Romish church was part of the machinery of the state. In conse- 
quence, Florence was involved in the Papal and Imperial wars, un- 
til all semblance of liberty was lost. 

Venice. 'This lovely queen of the islands of the Adriatic, claims 
also the name of republic. Her government in truth was an oli- 
garchy. Her inquisition of state, called the council of ten, was 
established in the year 13825. Its proceedings were secret. The 
witnesses and the accused were never confronted, and the victims 
were condemned unheard. Doges were deposed by this tribunal 
and put to death. At one time three hundred legal assassinations 
were accomplished by this tribunal in the course of a few hours. 
Any traveler may read the history of Venetian tyranny in the 
iron mask, in her arsenal, and in the bridge of sighs. 

Genoa. The political history of Genoa is not unlike that of 
Florence. Who can trace any analogy between these despotisms 
and the government of our republic. 
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Nor will any one pretend that the disturbance of the elements of 
the feudal hierarchy of England by Cromwell, or the mad uprising 
of revolutionary France, presented any institutions worthy of the 
name republican. The same may be said of Holland. In the un- 
enlightened state of these countries, a republican government can- 
not be sustained, because it can not be appreciated. We have now 
shown that there is no analogy between any of the miscalled repub- 
lics of the past and our own. 

We proceed to our third proposition, to wit: That the govern- 
ment of the United States is based on principles of intelligence, 
morality and freedom, and capable of self-preservation. 

To illustrate this proposition, we will briefly explain the great 
moral, intellectual and political reform which mankind has experi- 
enced during the last two thousand years. Christianity was preach- 
ed nineteen centuries ago, proclaiming a perfect code of morals. 
The pure and peaceful doctrines of Christ, unaided by the art of 
printing for fourteen centuries, made little progress. In the fifteenth 
century, the invention of this art gave the world the means of diffus- 
ing knowledge. Science and ethics, up to that period, had no diffusive 
medium, save the slow, tedious and expensive process of chirogra- 
phy. Prior to this, few works were written, few copies were made, 
and all these were possessed by a few learned men. The many 
were left in hopeless ignorance. 

The science of locomotion has wholly changed. Gioia, in the 
fourteenth century, invented the magnetic needle. The subsequent 
invention of the steam engine, and the application of steam to loco- 
motion by water and on rail-roads, have annihilated distance, and 
brought remote lands into a friendly and neighborly intercourse. 
The revelation of Christianity, the invention of printing, and the ap- 
plication of steam to locomotion, have revolutionized the intellectual 
and moral world. ‘The printing press multiplies like rays of light, 
the copies of books, gazettes and pamphlets, and the steam engine 
bears them with the rapidity of lightning over sea and land. What 
analogy is there between ancient and modern times? Imperfect 
communication made ancient nations esteem all beyond their borders, 
barbarians. Want of the means of knowledge, left the people in 
‘mental darkness. Knowledge is now substituted for ignorance, and 
easy international communication, for fixed locality with its super- 
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stitions and prejudices. We have the beautiful and perfect morality 
of the gospel, instead of a heathen mythology. The art of printing 
gives us the means of universal education. In fine, antiquity had 
no means of enlightening the many. In the United States, printing 
enables us to instruct and educate all. In Europe, the press, though 
enchained by the mitre and the crown, has produced great political 
and social advancement. In the United States, a free press lifts by 
its mighty power the mind of the whole nation. This, with the 
steam engine, have destroyed all analogy between ancient and 
modern governments. 

We proceed with our third proposition, which affirms the self- 
preserving character of our republic. 

The republic of the United States is sui generis in all things. 
Soon after the invention of printing, the genius of Columbus, moved 
by a mysterious Providence, discovered America. It was the abode 
of the free Indian. It was the land of freedom. It is remarkable, that 
the simple government of the Aborigines, inhabiting the United 
States at the first settlement of the country, was republican. The 
well known history of the Five Nations establishes the fact. The 
Senecas, Cayugas, Onondagas, Oneidas and Mohawks, composed the 
Five Nations, with which a remnant of the Tuscaroras uniting, gave 
the name of Six Nations to the confederacy. The tribes were in- 
dependent in local matters, but were united for general and national 
objects, with a head chief, answering to our president. This cele- 
brated confederacy is not more distinguished by its military glory 
than its peculiar political structure. The Five Nations occupied each 
their separate canton or district, and each district in matters purely 
local, was governed by its own chiefs or head men. These head 
men were such members of the tribe as had distinguished them- 
selves in in its service, and obtained a high reputation for valor. 
The title of chief might be forfeited by change of character, and 
was never hereditary. The power of the chief was substantially 
advisory, and depended for its sanction on his weight of character. 
This office was virtually conferred by the voice of the tribe. These 
chiefs of the tribes assembled in grand council when necessary, 
usually at Onondaga, the seat of their great council fire, to settle 
questions of peace and war, and other matters relating to all the 
tribes. The ohject of this union was external power and internal 
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harmony. It must have been the glorious work of some Pontiac, Phi- 
lip or Tecumseh. The Five Nations found strength in union. When 
first known to the colonists, this Indian confederacy was the terror 
of all surrounding tribes, of which some were its vassals and some 
its allies. All sought the protection of the proud republic. From 
1600 to 1755, this Indian state was so powerful, that the English 
and French constantly courted its alliance. An attempt by one 
of the French governors to coerce it intoa support of the French, 
has produced one of the finest illustrations of aboriginal dignity and 
eloquence. The governor marched troops to Lake Ontario, to 
awe the Indians. He, with some of his officers, passed the Lake 
and met the Indians in grand council. He addressed them, urging 
their alliance, and threatening extermination if they refused. When 
he concluded, the head chief, an aged Onondaga, walked five times 
in stately silence around the circle of French and Indians, and then. 
replied : 

“Yonnondio, (for so he called the governor,) I do remember 
many moons ago we met on the other side of the lake and buried 
the bloody tomahawk. We planted the tree of peace, and our 
young men hunted and fished under its shadow. Your warriors 
have cut it down; and you say we must plant another. Know that 
the red men will not sleep in the boughs of the fallen tree; the 
tomahawk must drink the blood of their foes. The spirits of their 
fathers howling in yon forest at midnight, call the warriors to battle. 
Go, then, before the strong wind that shakes the woods overtakes 
you; or by my wrath and by my wrongs, the fire shall fall like 
lightning upon your cabins, and the tomahawk upon your warriors 
beyond the lake.” 

As he finished, he hurled his uplifted tomahawk upon the earth, 
and folded his arms in silence. His white hair floated upon the 
wind as he stood in native majesty before the astonished governor. 
The governor retired, and retreated to Montreal. It is a singular 
fact, that while this aboriginal confederacy existed, the English col- 
onists, seeking strength and safety in union, followed its example. 
In 1648, the colonies of New Haven, Connecticut, Plymouth and 
Massachusetts formed a similar “league offensive and defensive” 
under the title of the United Colonies of New England. About 
1753 or 4, commissioners from New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
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Rhode Island, Connecticut, Pennsylvania and Maryland, met at 
Albany with the lieutenant governor and council of New-York, to 
make a treaty with the Five Nations. When assembled, a plan of 
union was formed and proposed for the colonies, which was defeat- 
ed at the time by English opposition, and the dissent of one of the 
colonies. It was a plan amounting almost to a declaration of inde- 
pendence, as the crown of England would have been but its nomi- 
nal head. 

While the native republican model existed, our fore-fathers came. 
In 1607, the English emigrants made their first permanent settle- 
ment at Jamestown, in Virginia. In 1609, Henry Hudson sailed 
up the river called by the natives Manhattan, now Hudson. In 
1613 or 14, the Dutch built a fort at Albany. But another settle- 
ment remained to be made, which has given character to the United 
States. In England, the crown and the hierarchy had constructed, 
in the form of articles of belief and church service, a measure for 
the consciences of all men, and non-conformity was punished by 
fine and imprisonment, exile and death. Unwilling to submit to 
this tyranny, many dissenting christians fled first to Holland, and 
afterwards in the May-Flower to America. ‘The pilgrim fathers 
landed at Plymouth, November, 1620. They came in search of 
liberty. They planted in the wilds of America, and established a 
home for the free, and an asylum for the oppressed: an asylum 
for the exiled kings, christians and patriots of Europe. The pilgrim 
fathers have impressed their character and influence on our com- 
amon country. 

The location of our infant republic was peculiar. There were 
no ancient institutions to be overthrown or modified. It was a new 
field, taken rough and wild from the hand of God. It was original 
in its political, moral and social organization. Before the pilgrims 
landed, they signed a governmental contract, by which they resolved 
themselves into a republic, agreeing to submit to laws enacted by 
themselves, and to obey the laws of God. 

This is the only instance on record of an original organization of 
a state, on the principle of self-government. And it is worthy of 
especial remark, that the constitutional pilgrim charter enjoined 
obedience to the laws of God, as well as those of their own enact- 
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ment. Can any government, ancient or modern, besides our own, 
claim such an origin? 

The pilgrims in a few years spread out their borders, and it be- 
came inconvenient for every citizen to attend the. general court, for 
the enactment of laws. Hence, from necessity, the remote settle- 
ments sent deputies or representatives. This is the origin of 
representative government. It is simply the people governing them- 
selves by their agents. It preserved to the pilgrim fathers and their 
posterity the right of self-government by agents of their own choice. 
While it promoted cool deliberation, it furnished the means. of ex- 
tending republican government. 

In the principle of representation, our republic is original. Upon 
this, the thirteen colonies were based. At the revolution, these co- 
lonies respectively retaining municipal jurisdiction, or the authority 
to make all state laws, united in one government for national objects. 
The constitution of the United States made this union more perfect. 
Proceeding on the representative principle, we have now twenty-six 
United States, each with its government for municipal purposes, and 
with a general government for national objects. These move on 
in harmony, controled by the people through their representatives. 
Experience has proved the excellence of the constitution of the Unit- 
ed States and of our system. 

The history of our republic is original, and unlike that of any 
other people. It is the history of a people self-governed, pursuing 
their own happiness. 

The principle of this government was firmly defended by the 
American colonists against the kings and their governors, down to 
the revolution. Lord Clarendon says, that “the royal commis- 
sioners in 1664 found the northern colonies hardened into republics.” 
They were always practically republican. At the revolution our 
fathers drew the sword to maintain their right to representative 
government. The spirit of liberty animating our three millions of 
people at that day, made us victorious over the most powerful nation 
of the earth. While we honor the patriots of the revolution, we 
cannot but ascribe to the providence of God so great a victory. 
The same spirit was manifest in the late war. 

The progress of the country is as novel as the basis of the gov- 
ernment. In two centuries, we have risen to about sixteen millions 
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of people. We stand next to Great Britain among commercial na- 
tions. We are rich and powerful. On the west, we border on the 
Pacific; on the east, on the Atlantic. On the north, we reach the 
great lakes ; on the south, Mexico is our limit. We cover a coun- 
try of the boldest outline. It has lofty mountains, great lakes, and 
mighty rivers. Over this vast country spreads the representative 
principle of free government. It fills the thoughts of the freeman 
on every hill andin every valley. The citizen of the town and the 
farmer of the country, hold this common principle as their dearest 
birthright. 

The rapid internal improvements of the country are among the 
wonders of our republic. In two centuries we have populated a 
vast region, building cities, towns and villages. Within the last 
forty years we have constructed more than 2867 miles of canal, 
and 1600 miles of rail-road, at a cost of upwards of ninety millions 
of dollars. Two thousand five hundred miles more will probably 
be added within the next eight years. 

Our commerce is on the same grand scale. ‘The tonnage of our 
vessels amounts to 1,882,102 tons. Seven hundred and fifty-seven 
vessels were built during the last year. Our imports for the last 
year, from foreign countries, amounted to $189,980,035, and our 
exports to $128,663,-040, of which $106,916,680 were domestic 
articles. Such are the labors of freemen. 

While making these herculean efforts, learning and education 
have not been neglected. We have 83 colleges, with atleast 5,650 
students, besides twenty-three medical colleges and schools ; about 
five hundred academies, and not less than fifty thousand common 
schools. Our system provides the means of education for the entire 
people, and is supported by the most ample funds. In the new 
states, section sixteen of every township of six miles square, being a 
tract of one mile square, is reserved by congress and set apart for 
the use of schools. Congress has also made large grants to’colleges 
in those states. The extent of the means of education may be judg- 
ed of from the state of New York. 

In the state of New-York, containing a sixth or seventh of the 
population of the United States, there are 10,207 organized school 
districts, in which schools are annually kept on an average of eight 
months, and at least five hundred and thirty-three thousand scholars 
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are every year instructed for that period. The annual expense of 
supporting these schools is one million two hundred and thirty-five 
thousand two hundred and fifty-six dollars. In the state, two hun- 
dred and fifty-five gazettes are published, including daily, weekly 
and semi-weekly. 

In the United States, twelve or fourteen hundred gazettes are pub- 
lished in the same way, besides many magazines and periodical pub- 
lications. Mental cultivation, impelled by liberty, is. the true cause 
of the rapid progress of our country. 

The fiscal history of our republic is peculiar. In the old world, 
royal governmenis occupy themselves in devising modes of getting’ 
money from the people. They have immense debts and onerous 
taxes. After paying our debt and making great national works, 
the government of the United States has lately returned to the state 
treasuries more than thirty-seven millions of dollars of surplus reve- 
nue. Still our treasury is overflowing, and Congress is about de- 
vising a plan for reducing this national income, by repeal of indirect 
taxes, and by impeding the sale of lands. Suchis the wise economy 
of a nation self-governed, pursuing its own interest and welfare. 

Religion here, left free, displays its native beauty. It is freely 
sustained by the offerings of freemen. The defenders of hierarchies. 
have affirmed, that the secular arm is necessary to support religion. 
The history of the United States disproves this position, and shows. 
that free volition is the true basis of religion, as well as of the dignity 
of man. In the United States there are thirty-seven theological 
seminaries, containing more than eleven hundred students of divinity. 
There are 16,165 churches or congregations, and more than 14,174 
ministers, and upwards of 1,812,764 communicants. Our mission- 
aries go forth to every benighted land. Asia, Africa and the islands 
of the sea, receive our charities. Acting on the principles of the 
gospel, we are pacific and indisposed to war. We seck peace and 
amity with all nations. 

The pecuniary circumstances of the people are peculiar. Most 
of our cultivators own their farms, and are lords of the soil. They 
are independent, and owing to the extent of the public domain, a 
time will not soon arrive when land can not be cheaply and easily 
obtained. Most of our people have property, and not more than 
one in a hundred can be deemed a pauper. The mass of the peo- 
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ple are independent as well as intelligent. They are happy, pros- 
perous, and devoted to the arts of peace. 

We consider our republic as resting on representative govern- 
ment, and the existing constitutions as present formulas for carry- 
ing out that principle. In arguing for the preservation of our re- 
public we mean simply to affirm, that representative government, 
modified by the wants of succeeding generations, will be preserved. 
The enlightened mind is impelled by its own constitution to defend 
its inalienable rights. Itcan not bow to tyranny. It delights in 
the free exercise of its own powers. 

Will any American surrender the pivilege of self-government? 
The slave spurns his chains and his master. Would it not be mad- 
ness then to suppose that an intelligent freeman, who has fully known 
the blessings of liberty, would sell his birth-right? A right defended 
from the first settlement of his country ; a right purchased by the 
blood of his fathers: the right of suffrage, dear to every citizen as. 
his own life, money cannot buy it. A regard for one’s own happi- 
ness and personal dignity unite to give the highest possible value to 
self-goverament. The colonists and the people of these states, at 
all times maintained it. In war they defended it by the sword of 
victory—in peace by the potent ballot. The people of the United 
States love liberty. Who can deprive them of it? 

It is said they may degenerate. We cannotseehow. Religion 
is free, and the gospel promises a perfect civilization. Knowledge 
is free, and aided by revelation, teaches all their rights and duties. 
Ifthe people of the United States do not steadily advance under 
such influences, religion, knowledge and liberty are useless terms, 
and man has been created in vain. 

The political history of our country sustains our view of this sub- 
ject. Our late president Jackson, in his farewell address to the peo- 
ple of the United States, gives the result of his observation in these 
words: “We have now lived almost fifty years under the consti- 
tution framed by the sages and patriots of the revolution. The con- 
flicts in which the nations of Europe were engaged, during a great 
part of this period ; the spirit in which they waged war against each 
other, and our intimate commercial connexions with every part of 
the civilized world, rendered it a time of much difficulty for the 
government of the United States. We have had our seasons of 
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peace and war, with all the evils which precede or follow a state of 
hostility with powerful nations. We encountered these trials with 
our constitution yet in its infancy, and under the disadvantages 
which a new and untried government must always feel, when it is 
called upon to put forth its whole strength, without the lights of ex- 
perince to guide it, or the weight of precedents to justify its mea- 
sures. But we have passed triumphantly through all these difficul- 
ties. Our constitution is no longer a doubtful experiment; and at 
the end of nearly half a century, we find that it has preserved, un- 
impaired, the liberties of the people, secured the rights of property, 
and that our country has improved, and is flourishing beyond 
any former example in the history of nations.” 

' President Van Buren, in his inaugural address, adds his testimony 
to that of his venerable predecessor. He says, “Certain danger 
was foretold from the extension of our territory, the multiplication 
of states, and the increase of population. Our system was supposed 
to be adapted only to boundaries comparatively narrow. These 
have been widened beyond conjecture ; the members of our confed- 
eracy are already doubled, and the numbers of our people are in- 
credibly augmented. The alleged causes of danger have long 
surpassed anticipation, but none of the consequences have followed. 
The power and influence of the republic have risen to a height ob- 
vious to all mankind; respect for its authority was not more ap- 
parent at its ancient, than at its present limits ; new and inexhaust- 
ible sources of general prosperity have been opened; the effects of 
distance have been averted by the inventive genius of our people, 
developed and fostered by the spirit of our institutions ; and the en- 
larged variety and amount of interests, productions and pursuits, 
have strengthened the chain of mutual dependence, and formed a 
circle of mutual benefits, too apparent ever to be overlooked. 

In justly balancing the powers of the federal and state authorities, 
difficulties nearly insurmountable arose at the outset, and subsequent 
collisions were deemed inevitable. Amid these, it was scarcely be- 
lieved possible that a scheme of government, so complex in con- 
struction, could remain uninjured. From time to time, embarrass- 
ments have certainly occured; but how just is the confidence of 
future safety imparted by the knowledge, that each in succession 
has been happily removed. Overlooking partial and temporary 
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evils as inseparable from the practical operations of all human in- 
stitutions, and looking only to the general result, every patriot has 
reason to be satisfied. While the federal government has success- 
fully performed its appropriate functions in relation to foreign affairs 
and concerns, evidently national, that of every state has remarkably 
improved in protecting and developing local interests and individual 
welfare ; and if the vibrations of authority have occasionally tended 
too much towards one or the other, it is unquestionably certain that 
the ultimate operation of the entire system has been to strengthen 
all the existing institutions, and to elevate our whole country in pros- 
perity and renown.” 

To the prophets of evil we answer, by pointing to the history of 
our country. In two centuries we have become a great and pow- 
erful people. Our population, wealth and resources are rapidly 
augmenting. The national mind, electrified by intelligence and 
liberty, displays its enterprising spirit by sea and land. Our ships 
traverse every ocean. We are building vessels, cities, canals and 
rail-roads, with magical rapidity. We are improving rivers and 
constructing harbors. During the last twenty years, this people 
have astonished even themselves, by the rapidity of their march. 
Enjoying the fruit of their own labor, they pursue by an intelligent 
industry, their own happiness. Such a nation the world has never 
seen before. It is the fruit of self-government, a beautiful illustra- 
tion of liberty. It shows us the simple and natural causes, which 
in future ages will produce the perfect civilization, promised by the 
gospel. 

We have shown that our republic is unique, and has no analogy 
to other supposed republics. That the representative principle, 
the diffusive and self-preserving power of republicanism, was first 
discovered here and has been steadily preserved. That at this day 
it is the controling principle of our republic. That self-govern- 
ment is an inherent and unchanging element of our nature. Why 
then, should we suppose that it will be abandoned, maintained as it 
has been from. the landing of our fathers, and cherished as it is in 
the heart of every freeman. The forms of our laws and constitu- 
tions may change as circumstances require, but the representative 
principle will endure for ever, indestructible and immutable. 
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The following statement shows the rapid progress of the United 
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At the Revolution, 1775, the population of the United States was 
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1810, cece cercccecccvecccccscccresseescssoss 7,239,814 
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1830, +202 ssc ccc scenccccccosccsscccsceser 12,866,020 

1837, the estimated population is ------+++* 16 or 17,000,000 


The following statistics show the growth of our Cities—(other cities 


have increased in a like ratio.) 

The population of the city of New-York was, 
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PHILADELPHIA? 
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BALTIMORE: 

In 1790, coceccceccce cscs ccccccseccsccececcesecs 
1837, by estimate, +--+ sececerececcccecceceences 
Boston : 
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CINCINNATI : 
In 1800, --cscccccccscrcvccccccsesecscscverseees 
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New-Orteans: 
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33,181 
203,007 
270,089 
300,000 


42,520 
167,811 
200,000 


13,503 
80,625 
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18,038 
61,392 
80,325 


750 
28,014 


10,000 
46,310 
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